Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 
Last February a telephone rang in a 
house in Cambridge, Massachusetts. A 

id: “Will you come to Honolulu 
in August | 2?” Tt was as simple and im- 
probable as that. The astonished silence 


; at my end remained unbroken and the 


‘t 


o 


: 


question had to be repeated !—I went to 
- Honolulu in August. This News-Letter, 
and the next one, will be an attempt to 
_Teport something of what it was all about. 


The voice on the telephone was that of 
Bishop John Bentley, Director of the 
Overseas Department of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A. And the invitation was from the 
Overseas Department asking me to attend 
a week’s conference which they were 
planning from August 29 to September 3. 


- But why Honolulu ? 


Once every three years the National Con- 
vention, the ultimate governing authority of 


the Episcopal Church of the U.S.A., meets. 


for conference and legislation. This year 
the choice was made of Honolulu as the 
meeting place for the bishops and elected 
delegates of all the dioceses, at home and 
overseas, which are constitutionally part of 
this Church. Bishop Karl Block of the dio- 
cese of California, Chairman of the Over- 
seas Department, conceived the idea of a 
special conference, to be held immediately 
before the National Convention, at which 
the whole missionary policy of the Episcopal 
Church might come under review. The very 
place of meeting, outside the borders of the 
continental United States, in what is still a 
missionary district of the Church, the diocese 
of Hawaii, lent itself with peculiar appro- 
priateness to just such a review. 


ON THE WAY TO EVERYWHERE 


The Bishop of Hawaii, Bishop Kennedy, 
has far-flung responsibilities. I remember 
well meeting him in Hawaii in 1947 during 
a short visit when he took me round the 
cathedral. On that flight across the Pacific 
in addition to Honolulu we touched down 
at Midway Island, Wake Island, Guam and 
Okinawa, all within his episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. At that time most of the bishop’s 
Tesponsibilities concerned service men and 
women. se remain. But in addition 
direct missionary work has been started 
among the Okinawans, with a most encour- 
aging response. “The Tea House of the 
August Moon” does not tell the whole story 
about that island, even though it tells a rey 
good one! An interesting facet of the wor 
on Okinawa is that it represents a joint enter- 
prise of the Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. 
and the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. Indeed, at 
the moment, Okinawa affords the only 
opportunity for missionary work for the 
Church in Japan outside the main islands. 
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There are seven ordained men in this Mis- 
sion, three Japanese, one Korean and three 
Americans, seven congregations and over 
five hundred communicants. 


Bishop Kennedy also has supervision of 
the four Anglican congregations on Formosa, 
consisting of Chinese who have come from 
the mainland of China in recent years. 
These congregations are under the pastoral 
care of a most vigorous Chinese priest, Theo- 
dore Yeh, whom I had the privilege of 
meeting while in Honolulu. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting and encouraging to 
record the evidence which is available of 
the fine Christian witness being given both 
on Formosa and elsewhere by former 
students of St. John’s Episcopal University 
at Shanghai. To listen to Theodore Yeh 
was to remember that the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui is on both sides of the “ bamboo 
curtain”. It was also to remember that 
in addition to linking the Church in the 
U.S.A. with the Church in Japan and the 
Philippines, the diocese of Hawaii contains 
within its borders a very high percentage 
of all the Chinese outside China and is, 
therefore, an abiding link with the Church 
in China. This fact had no small influence 
on our discussions at Honolulu. 


Meanwhile this vast diocese also marches 
with the dioceses of Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia and so links up with the Church in 
Australia and New Zealand, a fact sym- 
bolized by the presence at the National 
Convention of the Archbishop of Sydney 
and the Bishop of Christchurch as well as 
the Bishop of Polynesia. 


HONOLULU 


For all these reasons Honolulu proved to 
be a very appropriate place in which to 
review the missionary policy of the Episcopal 
Church. But to say no more than that 
would be to fail to do justice to the signifi- 
cance of the Hawaiian Islands as a place in 
which a most notable Christian witness is 
being given. For here is one of the most 
remarkable meeting places of the world, not 
just a famous holiday resort, but a place 
where cultures and races are meeting and 
mingling. Hawaii has been described as a 

“melting pot” of races. Certainly you meet 
a tremendous variety of them. The per- 
manent residents of the Island include the 


Mongolian, pobre and Caucasian strains 


in our common humanity. Chinese, Japan- 
ese and Korean, Philippino and Hawaiian, 
American, British, and many other Western 
Europeans are all represented. Here there 
is no colour bar, no racial discrimination of 
any kind. It is not without significance 
that in a local paper I read a description of 
a recent graduation ceremony from the 
University of Hawaii. It was illustrated by 
a photograph of twelve of the students to 
no one of which was it possible to give an 
accurate racial label. One comment in that 
article is worth quoting. The most brilliant 
graduate of all was described as having in 
her recent inheritance Portuguese, Korean 
and Philippino forbears, “ but she herself is 
100 per cent American”. That is neither an 
idle nor an inconsequential boast. It is one 
aspect of that fascinating phenomenon, 
fraught with what incredible destiny, which 
we know as the United States of America. 


And the Church, in all its varied manifest- 
ations, is making something distinctively 
Christian out of this meeting of the races. 


‘I had the opportunity while in Honolulu of 


visiting some dozen or so churches both in 
the city and in other parts of the Island. In 
one case an immigrant group of Koreans 
had their own language church. In another 
case an older generation of Japanese Christ- 
ians went to a church where they could have 
services in Japanese. In one church on the 
other side of the Island the majority of the 
congregation was pure-blooded Hawaiian. 
In yet another case the majority of worship- 
pers might be Chinese or American. But 
no congregation is exclusively racial, and in 
most, among the younger generation at any 
rate, every race is represented. To go to 
Holy Communion on the Sunday morning 
was to know that-the Church is the door by 
which the glory of the nations is coming into 
the City of God. 


WHO WAS WHO 


There, then, you have the setting in which 
the Overseas Department of the Episcopal 
Church held its conference. Those who met 
to confer with the members of the Depart- 
ment had, with the exception of a few 
guests, come from the main centres of the 
Church’s Overseas Mission. 


The guest of honour was Bishop Yashiro, 
the Presiding Bishop of the Church in Japan. 
Associated with him were three Americans, 
two from Japan and one from Okinawa. 
have already mentioned the Rev. Theodore 
Yeh from Formosa. Then there was Bishop 
Binstead of the Philippines, fresh from a 
meeting with the Bishops of Hong Kong, 
Borneo and Singapore, of which more later. 
Bishop Kennedy of Hawaii and Bishop 
Gordon of Alaska, with Bishop Block of 
California, the Chairman, completed the 
American “circuit of the Pacific”. With 
these there met the bishops of the missionary 
districts of Central and South America— 
the bishops of Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and 
Dominica, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and 
Central and Southern Brazil. Present also 
was Bishop Harris of Liberia, re resenting 
the American Episcopal Church’s “ toe- 
hold” in Africa. The only aspect of the 
overseas outreach of the Church unrepre- 


sented at Honolulu was its ian work in 
the Middle East, India and ‘Hong Kon; 

These “liaison” missionaries are dischar 
ing a task of far greater significance than 


as yet widely appreciated by their home 
Their absence was 


Church in America. 
much to be regretted, for by their presence 
these representatives would have given a 
truer perspective of the interest of the Epis- 
copal Church in the over-all missionary 
responsibility of the Anglican Communion. 


AN HISTORIC ASSIGNMENT 
A study of the map will indicate that the 


present commitment of the Episcopal Church 


of the U.S.A. in missionary work outside the 
U.S.A. is still largely confined either to 
areas under the control of the U.S.A. or to 
areas recently independent (e.g., the Philip- 
pines) or to areas within the cordon estab- 
lished by President Monroe (e.g., the 
Americas). Besides Japan, the only 
exception is Liberia, the latter having his- 


torical and commercial links with the U.S.A. 
In noting the 


which are very intimate. 
evidence of the map we note yet another 
illustration of the relations of Church and 
State, subtle and commonly unrecognized 
though they be. 


other 


This is worth dwelling upon for a moment 


for it cannot be too often insisted that the 
Church does not operate outside history, it 
is never unconditioned by the actual politi- 
cal circumstances within which it has to 
bear its witness. The expansion of Christ- 
ianity has never been a purely spiritual 
phenomenon, if, indeed, such a phenomenon 
can exist at all. Always it has been related 
to the movements of peoples and the actions 
of governments. The Church necessarily 
reflects the historical circumstances of the 
time, even when it is bearing witness to 
realities which transcend time. This is part 
of the inescapable dilemma of the Church 
as it lives “ between the times”. 


All this can be illustrated from the history 
of any particular denomination in any coun- 
try. In the case of the Episcopal Church of 
the U.S.A. there is its own historic link with 
the Established Church in Britain, a link 
which goes back to the time when the 
“ Thirteen Colonies” were a part of Britain 
“overseas”. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence did not break the ties. But in the event 
two great historical developments proceeded 
to develop in isolation. Britain went her 
way to become the centre of a vast imperial 
expansion beyond her own shores, an expan- 
sion in which the Established Church was 
inescapably involved. During the century of 
this expansion the people of America were 
preoccupied with discovering their own vast 
continent and securing their flanks from 
attack. When the United States of America 
did begin to expand its horizons beyond its 
own borders it went west across the Pacific. 
The Churches of America, including the 
Episcopal Church, shared these preoccupa- 
tions and the attendant expansion. 


The contemporary missionary interests of 
the Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. are a 
reflection of the history of the U.S.A. It 
is in this context that we can note the fact 
that with the very important exception of 
its work in China, where it was the pioneer 


oe 


reatel "part ‘of its” present 
ork overseas is barely seventy 


a we are at all to appreciate 

record of all the American 
hes, including the Episcopal, we have 
recognize the tremendous task confront- 
them in their own country. They had 
\ Ip make a nation. They had to play 

ir part in absorbing a continual influx of 
I rants of many races into a nation in 
aking. They had to follow a moving 
as a continent was discovered and 
tamed. In this tremendous threefold task 


; the Churches of America have to their credit 


one of the most remarkable achievements 


in history, not perhaps unworthy to rank in 


significance with the conversion of Europe. 

if we must regretfully acknowledge 
that the task is not yet finished in Europe, 
then it should be easier for us of Europe to 
allow to our brothers and sisters in the 


U.S.A. a little more time for their own 
historical assignment. 


- Some of you who read this will have seen 
“Cinerama” and enjoyed that amazing ex- 


perience of “flight” across the U.S.A. If 
you have I wonder if you were gripped by 


the titanic nature of the achievement repre- 
sented by the harnessing of those mighty 
tivers and the cultivation of those enormous 
plains, a spiritual achievement, let us remem- 
ber, not only a physical one. I saw 
“Cinerama” at Minneapolis in 1954. This 
August and September I flew across the 
U.S.A. myself from east to west and from 
west to east, both times on beautiful sunny 
days with the whole panorama of the con- 
tinent unfolding before my eyes, far more 
astonishing than anything “Cinerama” could 
portray. What I think impressed me most 
was flying over the Rockies. There was 
grandeur, of course, and beauty. But what 
really staggered me was the realization of 
what a tremendous barrier this range of 
wild, inhospitable, savage and often desert 
country must have presented to the pioneers 
who did not fly over it. 


But if in your flying you are accompanied 
by a little historical imagination, you begin 
to understand something of the nature of 
American Christianity, as well as of Ameri- 
can political thinking, the two being natur- 
ally very much akin, as elsewhere. A 
thoughtful flight over Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah and Nevada will provide quite a few 
clues to the nature of American Sectarianism 
and the distinctive American approach to 
the problems of Church Union. When you 
remember that these States and many others 
in this “third” of America are still pioneer- 
ing: when you absorb the fact that into the 
Bay area around San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Richmond, people are pouring 
in at the rate of 300,000 a year, it is possible 
to gauge something of the nature of the 
unfinished missionary task confronting the 
Churches of America. 
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Now all this was the background Foninst 
which we, who were at Honolulu, had to do 
our thinking. It is also the background 
against which the thinking of us all about 


the missionary outreach of the Churches of 


America, not least the Episcopal Church, 
must be set. In the next News-Letrer I 
hope to report in more detail some of the 
conclusions of that conference which I had 
the privilege to attend. 


A DATE WITH DESTINY 


There remains one further very important 
point to note. The Churches of America 
and their expansion both in their own coun- 
try and across the world are part of the 
political realities of the contemporary scene. 
India’s reaction to American policies in 
Asia and to the presence of foreign mis- 
sionaries in India are not wholly unrelated. 
The intention of one American denomina- 
tion to flood two hundred missionaries into 
Indonesia, and the reaction of Indonesians 
to this “threat”, is at once something of 
political and religious significance. For 
these reasons I want to commend to the 
interested a recent book by an American 
diplomatist, Louis J. Halle, entitled The 
Nature of Power. This is a masterly survey 
of American foreign policy viewed in terms 
of underlying principles with particular 
reference to recent practice. 


In the Introduction, by a distinguished 
American Secretary of State, there are 
passages which signify the spirit in which 
the United States of America is increasingly 
shouldering its unwelcome burden of world 
responsibility. The whole book is really a 
commentary on these passages. They run: 

“It has seemed to us that it is our role 
to intervene in world affairs with sporadic 
and violent bursts of energy and with 


‘decisive and definite effect—to appear on the 


scene in the nick of time like a knight 
errant, rescue the lady, and ride away. 

“But the experience brought its disillu- 
sionment. The lady did not remain as 
glamorous ; she did not even seem particu- 
larly grateful ; she became demanding. And 
then, too, there was no secure and serene 
place to ride to. Our castle walls had 
crumbled, we found ourselves living on the 
plain with everyone else. We had the 
problem of neighbours. And so the occa- 
sional challenge of high adventure became 
the constant and nagging problems of every- 
day life. 

“This means adjustment to continuing 
responsibility. (He then quotes the author) 

— This is not a position of choice for a 
nation which has traditionally identified its 
security and its hopes with dissociation from 
the rest of Christendom. But nations like 
individuals must rise to necessity ’.” 


All that is a faithful reflection of the 
underlying reluctance with which many 
Americans face the “necessity” of this 
hour. By itself it sounds a little negative. 
But Dean Acheson does not stop there. He 
goes on to give expression to a positive and 
creative idea which is becoming increasingly 
: determinant in the action of the United 

tates : 


freemen ”, he writes, “ the metre nd- 
ing of ourselves, our capabilities, our diffi- 
culties, our authentic role becomes—at least 
to one reader—increasingly clear. We are 
part of something; not something apart.” 


The Conference at Honolulu, in terms of 
the overseas missionary responsibility of the 
Episcopal Church of the U.S.A., was not 
just a domestic affair. It was, in one sense, 
a corollary to “ Minneapolis ”, Sra tO MELLCSE 
deliberate sequel to the discovery made 
there, at the Anglican Congress in 1954, by 
American churchmen as. a whole, that the 
Anglican Communion is an exciting reality, 
full of unexamined possibilities. I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I say that the 
inner significance of ‘“ Honolulu” can be 
interpreted as, the determination by those 
responsible for the overseas activities of the 
Fou Church of the U.S.A. increasingly 
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